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EPITAPH

genious turn to the thought. The name is
also applied to any concise expression of a
general fact. Among the Romans, Catullus
and Martial were famous for their epigrams.
In English literature, during the Age of
Elizabeth, almost every writer of note wrote
epigrams, and in a later period Pope espe-
cially excelled in this style of writing.

EPILEPSY, ep'ilepsi, or FALLING
SICKNESS, a disease of the nervous sys-
tem, causing unconsciousness, either with or
without convulsions. While epilepsy has
been known for centuries, it is only within
recent years that it has been scientifically
studied. The location of the disease is gen-
erally considered to be in the gray matter
of the brain.

There are many varieties of the disease,
in some of which there are few outward
signs of the attack, and the patient may
tiot know that he has been unconscious. In
one type of the disease the seizures always
occur during sleep. In the ordinary epilep-
tic fit, the person, after little or no warn-
ing, becomes suddenly unconscious and falls,
foaming at the mouth. He may have vio-
lent convulsions, in which case he should be
prevented from doing himself harm in any
way. The seizures are often very alarming in
appearance, but there is little or no danger,
and they will pass away in from ten to
twenty minutes, leaving the patient weak
for some time. Nothing1 need be done except
to loosen the neckbands and clothing about
the chest, to lay the person down and slightly
raise his head. Attempts to force concious-
ness to return are useless and may be in-
jurious.

Few epileptics can be cured, but special
attention to general health tends to decrease
the number of attacks. Serious cases are
best taken car6 of in colonies for epileptics.
While the disease sometimes causes a grad-
ual impairment of the mental powers, there
are many epileptics who live long and use-
ful lives.

EPIPHANY, epifani, a religious ^ ob-
servance of the Roman Catholic, Anglican
and Eastern churches. Formerly it com-
memorated the birth and baptism of Christ,
but since 813 Epiphany has been observed
in honor of the manifestation of the Infant
Jesus to the Magi, who, guided by a star,
went to Bethlehem to worship him. The

of Epiphany is January 6,
EPIPHYTES, ep'ifites.   See AIR PLANTS.

EPIEUS, e pi'rus, an administrative divi-
sion in the extreme northwestern part of
Greece. The district has always played a
passive part in history. It was occupied by
independent tribes until the third century
B. c., when King Pyrrlms unified it and gave
it a temporary importance. In 168 B.C. it was
conquered and annexed by the Romans; in
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it
passed back and forth between the Albanians
and the Turks, and finally, in March, 1916,
Greece took formal possession of it. Its
ultimate fate was decided by the Peace Con-
ference in 1919. Population about 313,000.
(See WORLD WAE.)

EPISCOPAL, e pis' ko pal, CHURCH or
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, in
the United States of America, a branch of
the Church of England, maintaining the
faith, sacraments, rites and ceremonies of the
mother church. The first prayer book serv-
ices in America were held in 1570 near the
site of San Francisco; the first services on
the Atlantic Coast were conducted at James-
town, June, 1607. The constitution was
adopted in 1789 and the first bishop was con-
secrated in 1784. The communicants number
over 1,300,000. The church is governed by
the general convention which meets every
three years. It is composed of the House of
Bishops and the House of Clerical and Lay
Deputies, four clergymen and four laymen
from each diocese serving as deputies.
Changes in the prayer book or constitution
of the church can be made only by the Gen-
eral Convention; each proposed change must
be published in every diocese for three years
preceding final action. Within, the ranks of
' the church and organized for Christian serv-
/ ice are six religious orders for men and fifteen
orders for women.

EPITAPH, ep'itaf, an inscription in
honor of the dead, placed on a tomb, monu-
ment or other memorial. The term is also
applied to literary tributes to the dead not
intended to be inscribed on burial stones.
The writing of epitaphs was practiced in
ancient times by the Egyptians, Greeks and
Bomans, and several have eome down from
antiquity. Perhaps the most famous of these
is the tribute of Simonides to the heroic band
who died at Thermopylae:
Go tell the Spartans, thou that passeth. by,
That here, obedient to their laws, we He,

The collection of epitaphs  of Hstorie,
literary or sentimental interest has result*|